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of the magical arts of the Friar, who is a parody of the
great i3th century scientist, Roger Bacon, the Prince
learns of the turn events are taking. He is furious with
the Earl, but his better feelings triumph and the play
ends with the joint betrothal of Lacy to Margaret and
of the Prince to Elinor of Castille.

Tacked on to this is a mass of irrelevancies, charac-
teristic of all these pioneer plays. There is a conjuring
contest between the Friar and a German rival: a duel
between two squires, both in love with Margaret, and
a fatal quarrel between the sons who witness their
parents5 dispute in Friar Bacon's magic glass : finally
there is the episode of the brazen head which speaks
magical words and falls in fragments, before the friar
can be roused from slumber to hear them.

The piece is a bewildering medley. It has, never-
theless, a certain charm. Greene, unlike his con-
temporaries, never inserted songs in his plays, but he
could write good verse. The less exalted passages were
in prose, a practice followed by Shakespeare, and
the whole play gives, for the first time, a good picture
of the English countryside. Greene made some attempt
at characterisation and contributed, more than any other
of the University Wits, to found romantic comedy.
But between the sporadic merits of Friar Bacon and the
sustained excellence of Twelfth Night there is a deep
gulf fixed. In fact, anyone who has doubts of Shake-
speare's qualities would do well to compare his work
with the best of the comedies of his immediate
predecessors. The difference of achievement is almost
incredibly great.

Thomas Kyd (1558-1594), the son of a London
scrivener, was educated at Merchant Taylor's School
and despite his inclusion in the group, did not, in all
probability, enter either of the Universities. For a
time he shared a lodging with Marlowe and, following
the latter's death, Kyd was arrested on a charge of